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munes of France," and to preach its transcendent
merits to a sceptical public. Again and again he
protested his horror of chimeras. " There is no social
question/' he would say, turning his back on Utopia,
" there are social questions/1 Such versatile obedience
to the varying stress of conjuncture does not belong
to the classical repertory. Ganibetta was neither a
red republican nor a doctrinaire republican, but a
republican of a new build, less heroic but infinitely
more serviceable, a republican of affairs. He repre-
sented the bourgeoisie of France, the small proprietors,
tradesmen, and professional men who may be seen
sipping their coffee and absinthe in the cafes and
wineshops, and make the backbone of the community ;
he knew the arguments which would go home to them
and the kind of polity which was adapted to their
needs. And as Gambetta was opportunist, so too
was the Third Republic.

A great political influence cannot be built upon
mere opportunism. The true statesman is like a ship
which swings freely with the tides but swings at
anchor. If he has no principles, he will either fix
nobody's attention or earn everybody's contempt.
Just as the-average reader appreciates a connected
paragraph, so the ordinary voter appreciates a con-
nected politician. He is easier to read and remember,
and if he is a man of real conviction, he carries through
the necessary iteration of a crusade, perhaps impres-
sively, but in any case in a fresh and tolerable way.
For all his opportunism Gambetta preserved a feu
passionate political beliefs. He had the belief in
universal suffrage and in the scnttin de lisle as the best
method of giving effect to the will of a democracy;
the belief in the sovereign efficacy of a centralized,